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“THE WORLD TODAY” 
James G. McDonald’s Monday evening radio 
talks for this month: 
June 9—The Franco-Italian Impasse 
16—Briand and the United States of Europe 
23—Naval Opinion of the London Conference 
30—Politics in Japan 
Over WEAF and stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Co., 6:15 p.m., E.S.T. 


THE ADMIRALS AND THE THREE-POWER TREATY 


URING the past month the London 

treaty has been subjected to bitter 
attack by naval officers and “big navy” 
politicians in each of the three countries 
which agreed to limit its naval program 
until 1936. In Great Britain, Winston 
Churchill declared in a speech in the 
House of Commons on May 15 that Brit- 
ain had been forced into accepting “not 
parity, but inferiority in naval strength,” 
and that the MacDonald government had 
been “guilty of sacrificing Britain’s right 
to decide what she needed for her own 
security.” In Japan, Admiral Kato, chief 
of the naval General Staff, threatened to 
resign because of the unfavorable terms 
accepted by the Japanese delegation at 
London. And in the United States high 
ranking naval officers have declared that 
the treaty denied the American navy the 
kind of ships it needs, and left it inferior 
not only to the British navy but also to 
that of Japan in the Pacific area. 


In no other country, however, have the 
personal views of naval officers been given 
public hearing to the extent they have in 
the United States. The testimony before 
the two Senate committees which have 
been conducting hearings for more than 
three weeks has revealed not only opposi- 
tion to the terms of the London agree- 
ment, but opposition to the principles of 
limitation on which that agreement was 
based. In effect, the attitude of a majority 
of the General Board is that the United 
States should never have abandoned the 
position which it took at the Geneva con- 
ference in 1927 when it asked for com- 
plete freedom to build as many large 
8-inch-gun cruisers as might be necessary, 
that it should not in any case have ac- 
cepted less than 21 8-inch-gun cruisers 
regardless of what other powers might 
ask, and that it should have retained the 


ratio of 5 to 3 with respect to Japan in 
every category of ship, in order, as the 
testimony of Admiral Mark L. Bristol 
showed, that the United States should be 
in a position to wage an effective war in 
Far Eastern waters. 

Only four naval officers, all attached to 
the American delegation at London as ad- 
visers or experts, approved the terms of 
the treaty. Almost a score of officers, in- 
cluding a majority of the General Board, 
criticized the agreement as damaging to 
the best interests of the United States. 

Had these views been published six 
months ago as representing the position 
of the United States there would have 
been no naval conference. Had the views 
of Winston Churchill been accepted by the 
British government, and the views of Ad- 
miral Kato been accepted by the Japanese 
government, there would likewise have 
been no conference. The positions held 
to be essential by the navy departments 
of all governments are shown to be incom- 
patible with the principle of limitation. 


Despite the shortcomings of the London 
treaty from the viewpoint of reduction of 
armaments, therefore, there are those who 
feel that the principle of limitation by 
international agreement will be at stake 
when the treaty is reported to the Senate 
for ratification. The Foreign Relations 
Committee ended its public hearings on 
May 28, and is expected to recommend 
favorable action at a special session of the 
Senate to be called immediately after the 
regular session adjourns. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


Labour’s First Anniversary 


Successful during the last ten days in 
three debates of major importance, the 
Labour government, after a year in office, 
can look forward with reasonable expecta- 


tion to a considerably lengthened span of 
life; this despite growing unemployment, 
two unfavorable by-elections and a revolt 
within the Labour party itself, ending in 
the resignation of a Cabinet Minister. 


In the debate on India, on May 26, Cap- 
tain Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State 
for India, presented a defense of govern- 
ment policy which met with very kindly 
treatment from the Opposition, for there 
is a general feeling that the Indian situa- 
tion should be considered entirely on its 
own merits and without reference to party 
politics. Captain Wedgwood Benn’s only 
critics, therefore, were extremist mem- 
bers of his own party. The debate ended 
without a vote. 


On May 28 Conservative criticism of 
Mr. MacDonald’s unemployment policy 
was reinforced by that of the Left wing 
Labour members, led by Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, who recently resigned his Cabinet 
post as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster in order to advocate more vigorous 
methods for the cure of unemployment, 
which has increased by 600,000 since 
Labour took office a year ago. Neverthe- 
less, only a very small number of Labour 
members followed the lead of the Liberals 
in abstaining from voting. 


Finally, on June 2, the government 
successfully opposed a motion by Mr. 
Baldwin calling for the appointment of a 
special committee to examine the London 
Naval Treaty, the vote being 282 to 201. 
This victory is considered a certain indi- 
cation that Parliament will ratify the 
agreement in the near future. 


The Labour party is not alone in its 
internal troubles, for there have been per- 
sistent rumors of a shake-up in Conserva- 
tive ranks. Following the resignation of 
Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, Chairman of the 
party, the Labour Daily Herald went so 
far as to prophesy Mr. Baldwin’s replace- 
ment by one of his followers; in this con- 
nection the name of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, former Minister of Health, has been 
widely mentioned. The change has, how- 
ever, so frequently been forecast that on 
this occasion the truth of the prophecy 
does not appear to have been generally 
accepted, the more so as the big split in 
the Conservative party on the subject of 
Imperial preference seems to have healed. 
Two by-elections have been won by the 
Conservatives on this issue, while the 
economic council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress general council reported to its 
parent body in favor of proposing a policy 
of Imperial trade unity to be put forward 
at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 
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At the present moment both of the Op- 
position parties are unwilling to incur the 
expense of an election which they believe 
would probably not affect the status quo 
to any great degree. 

DAVID WOODWARD 


France Replies 


In an address delivered at Dijon on 
June 1, and largely devoted to questions 
of internal politics, M. Tardieu, Prime 
Minister of France, took occasion to com- 
ment on French foreign policy, particu- 
larly with regard to reparation and the 
London Naval Conference. France, he 
said, not only made no sacrifices at Lon- 
don or at The Hague, but is today in a 
position which frees her from the neces- 
sity either to boast or to fear. 


“As before the World War,” he continued, 
“we wish peace through stability and organi- 
zation, with the will to remain in all situations 
masters of our destiny if there should arise 
unexpected difficulties. The government is 
passionately interested in the efforts to achieve 
peace, but it has neglected nothing which 
would enable France to participate actively 
by vigilantly safeguarding this country’s 
security.” 


Although M. Tardieu confined himself 
to a general statement, his remarks are 
interpreted as an answer to the speeches 
made by M. Mussolini in the course of his 
recent tour of Northern Italy. Speech- 
making on either side of the Alps is not 
calculated to dispel the Franco-Italian 
malaise which has existed since the World 
War. /Italy, dissatisfied with the colonial 
settlement effected at Versailles, demands 
the rectification by France of the southern 
frontier of Libya, and a favorable adjust- 
ment of the status of Italians in Tunis. 
France, for her part, does not appear 
ready to relinquish the hope of absorbing 
the Italian population of Tunis by means 
of naturalization, and is unwilling to cede 
any territory in Africa. \ In Europe, Italy 
is alarmed by the alliance of France with 
Belgium, Poland and the Little Entente, 
while France is disturbed by Italy’s con- 
trol of Albania, and her friendship with 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Financially, Italy 
is not in a position to plunge into war, 
and it may be doubted whether M. Musso- 
lini’s speeches are intended to do more 
than give his adherents new faith in the 
destiny of Italy. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that the conciliatory spirit shown by 
M. Briand and M. Grandi during their 
recent conversations at Geneva will pre- 
vail over Il Duce’s bellicose assertions, 
and will permit the settlement of outstand- 
ing issues by means of diplomacy. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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